Candida has to choose. And she hits upon a truly feminine solution:
she chooses the weaker. But this weaker one is Morell, who is the
apparently stronger one. For he has been so persistently spoilt by
life that he cannot live for a day without Candida. The other-
worldly and homeless poet, on the other hand, is the true king of
life. He needs nothing and nobody, for he has himself. And so he
passes out, resigned to all "appearance, but in reality the victor.
This, if I read Shaw aright, is the secret that he carries away with
him, the secret of which the Morell couple know nothing. But,
remembering Diintzer's famous foot-note to an autobiographical
remark of Goethe's: " Here Goethe was mistaken," I also should
like to say, though without, I hope, making such a fool of myself
as Diintzer: Here Shaw is mistaken, Candida knows the secret.

In similar fashion does the Serbian Major Sergius Saranoff
appear in Arms and the Man as the type of a noble young hero,
beside whom the dry and prosaic Captain Bluntschli cuts a poor
figure. But in reality things are reversed: Bluntschli is the hero,
and Sergius has nothing heroic but his costume, the outward
gesture. A hero is not, by the way, a person who is never under
any condition afraid of anything; that sort of person is simply a
blockhead. No, a hero is a person who looks facts bravely and
clearly in the face and is able to deal with them decisively and
squarely. It is quite in this sense that Shaw set down his concep-
tion of the nature of genius in Ccesar and Cleopatra. The great
Caesar is the very simplest man of them all. The secret of his
greatness is his naturalness, his conformity to the laws of his own
organism. He is not the kind of man who does surprising and ex-
ceptional things in individual situations in life, but on the contrary
the man who in all situations does what is obvious and appropri-
ate. If we all lived and acted like Caesar, the world would be
chock-full of geniuses. It is their degree of naturalness that
decides men's relative ranks. Unlying men are always great.
Caesar excels, not by being gigantic, but by the excellent propor-
tion of his dimensions. And never has Shaw embodied irony more
poetically than here, in the irony of the genius that sees through
the world.

Shaw does not thunderously consign lying to the puddle of
Hell, but shows how absurd any lie is. He does not say: every
lying person is a reprehensible creature; but: every lying per-
son is a caricature. And he goes further and proves that lying
is extremely unpractical and sin extremely boring. But in order
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